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Davip GARRICK, the most celebrated of British 
actors, was born at Hereford, in February, 1716, and 
died in London in January, 1779. His grandfather, 
a Norman gentleman named La Garrique, was one 
of the Huguenots whom the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, in 1685, drove, for life and liberty, into 
England. His grandmother on the maternal side 
was Irish, while her husband was an Englishman. 
It has been thought that the actor's versatility came 
from his French, his doxhommie and wit from his Irish, 
and his solid, practical intellect from his British 
descent. His father, a captain in the British army, 
finally settled down in the old cathedral city of 
Lichfield, of which Dr. Samuel Johnson was a native. 
At the grammar school of Lichfield Garrick received 
an education which gave him some knowledge of 
the classics, and all of his family spoke and wrote 
French. While yet a schoolboy, he distinguished 
himself in amateur theatricals, playing Sergeant 
Kite, in Farquhar’s comedy of The Recruiting 
Officer, with much spirit. Soon after, he was sent 
to visit his uncle, then a wine merchant in Lisbon, 
but was not long absent. Next, at the age of 
eighteen, he became one of Johnson's pupils, but 
devoted most of his time to the composition of dra- 
matic sketches and scenes. Finally, in March, 1737, 
at the age of twenty-one, he and Johnson, who was 
his senior by seven years, went to London,—one 
to begin the study of the law, the other to try his 
fate with the tragedy of Irene, and as a translator. 
Whatever their hopes, their means were scanty. 
The journey, of a hundred and ten miles, was partly 
performed on foot, and, in after days, both used to 
talk pleasantly of it,—as a sailor will jest over the 
perils which he has escaped. Johnson once spoke, 
in a large company, of 1737 as “the year when I 
came to London with twopence-halfpenny in my 
pocket, and thou (turning to Garrick) with three 
halfpence in thine.” 

Garrick, having succeeded, soon after he arrived in 
London, to a legacy of £1000 from his uncle, lived as 
“a young man about town,” of studying the law. 
The death of both his parents left him free to follow 
the bent of his own inclination. In conjunction with 
his brother Peter, he rented vaults in Durham Yard, 
near Covent Garden, in which, for a short time, they 
carried on the wine business. Not agreeing, their 








partnership ended, David Garrick remained in 
London, cultivating the acquaintance of actors, man- 
agers, and playwrights, and frequently criticizing 
their performances in the journals of the day. At 
last, the desire to be an actor becoming irrepressi- 
ble, he left his ostensible business to misconduct 
itself, and, in the summer of 1741, attached himself 
to the company then performing at Ipswich, one 
of the principal towns in the Norwich theatrical 
circuit. There, under the name of Lyddal, he per- 
formed various leading characters with success,— 
his first appearance being as Aboan, in Southerne’s 
tragedy of Oroonoko. As he had to play with a 
blackened face, which would prevent his recogni- 
tion if unsuccessful, it has been thought that he pur- 
posely selected this second-rate character. It is 
more likely, however, that, as a novice, he had no 
choice. Much applauded, he was then permitted to 
appear in a variety of parts, in tragedy and comedy, 
—even, on one occasion, as Harlequin in a panto- 
mime,—a descent in which he was subsequently 
followed by Edmund Kean. 

His success in the country encouraged his desire 
to appear on the London stage. He had studied a 
variety of characters, literally ranging from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, in tragedy, comedy, farce, 
and pantomime. Neither of the great theatres was 
open to him, so he arranged to appear at a little 
theatre in Goodman's Fields, Whitechapel, in the 
far East of London, and certainly one of the least 
fashionable localities in that metropolis. He made 
his dedu¢ there, as Richard the Third, on the 19th 
of October, 1741. 

His success was instantaneous and assured. The 
greatest poet of modern times, Lord Byron, whom 
Shelley aptly called “the pilgrim of eternity,” de- 
clared “I awoke one morning and found myselt 
famous.” So with Garrick’s fame. He was set 
down in the bills as “a gentleman who had never 
appeared on any stage” (which was a white lie, 
after his practice on the Norfolk circuit), and, though 
many of his personal friends were present, there was 
asmallaudience. When he came on, as Richard, he 
was appalled, and stood for a few seconds without 
speech or action; but the strong will—the purpose 
to do—prevailed, and then Richard was himself. 
He moved, spoke, and looked, not according to 
the long-established and conventional manner and 
method of actors. The flexible voice was natural 
in its utterance. The movements were free, and the 
wondrous mobility of feature, or of features’ expres- 
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sion, which assisted him so much ever after, per- 
mitted the audience to anticipate the coming words. 
He did not stalk about the stage, nor make elabo- 
rately calculated pauses; he neither mouthed nor 
ranted; he simply was the ruthless prince drawn 
by Shakspeare. The audience went away charmed 
and astonished. In those days there were few news- 
papers in London, and only one of these, next 
morning, noticed his debut, in a single sentence, 
which said that his “reception was the most extraor- 
dinary and great that ever was known on such an 
occasion, and we hear that he obliges the town this 
evening with the same performance.” The news 
spread through London, and his audience was soon 
largely composed of noble and fashionable persons 
from the West End. Among these, though his 
health had much declined, and his own course had 
nearly run, was Alexander Pope, who expressed 
his delight by hearty applause, and, turning to Lord 
Orrery, who had accompanied him, emphatically 
said, ‘That young man never had his equal, and 
never will have a rival.” 

There still remains, purchased at.a sale of auto- 
graph letters in Londonin December, 1849, and 
published in the first volume of Notes and Queries, 
a letter from David Garrick to his brother Peter, in 
Lichfield, begun on the day on which he made his 
appearance on the London boards, and finished on 
the following day. In this he mentions his proposed 
change of occupation, premising that since he had 
been in business (as a wine merchant) he had “run 
out four hundred pounds, and found trade not in- 
creasing.” He had now begun to think of redeem- 
ing his fortune. “My mind (as you know) has 
always been inclined to the stage; nay, so strongly 
so, that all my illness and lowness of spirits was 
owing to my want of resolution to tell you my 
thoughts when here. Though I know you 
will be displeased with me, yet I hope when you 
shall find that I have the genius of an actor, without 
the vices, you will think less severe of me, and not 
be ashamed to own me for a brother.” 

Next day, after the experiment had succeeded, 
and when this young man of twenty-five found him- 
self, though a novice, fairly acknowledged as master 
of his art, a recognition which to most others comes 
only after weary years of labor and trouble, he simply 
tells his brother “ Zast night I played Richard the 
Third to the surprise of every body, and as I shall 
make very nearly £300 per annum of it, and as it 
really is what I dote upon, I am resolved to pursue it.” 

Another letter, of later date, shows how the writer’s 
fortunes had advanced. It says, ‘‘ The favor I have 
met with from the greatest men has made me far 
from repenting of my choice. I am very intimate 
with Mr. Glover, who will bring out a tragedy next 
winter on my account. I have supp’d with the great 
Mr. Murray, counsellor [afterwards Lord Mans- 
field], and shall with Mr. Pope, by his introduction. 








I supp'd with Mr. Littleton, the Prince’s favorite 
| Prince Frederick, father of George III], and met 
with the highest civility and complaisance: he told 
me he never knew what acting was till I appeared, 
and said I was only born to act what Shakspeare 
writ. . . . I believe nobody, as an actor, was 
ever more caressed, and my character as a private 
man makes ’em more desirous of my company— 
(all this e¢re mous as one brother to another). I am 
not fixed for next year, but shall certainly be at the 
other end of the town. I am offered 500 guineas 
and a clear benefit, or part of the management.” 

This last letter, dated April 19, 1742 (six months, 
to a day, after his successful debut), shows how firmly 
the new monarch of the stage was establishing him- 
self on the throne. He was well treated by Mr. 
Giffard, manager of the Goodman's Field Theatre, 
who soon allowed him a full moiety of the profits. 
It was not unusual with him, after a long and diffi- 
cult part, to appear also ina farce. Two of his own, 
The-Lying Valet and Lethe, were repeatedly per- 
formed during that first season. It was doubted 
whether he was more at home in tragedy, comedy, 
or farce, and in the first season he played comic 
characters eighty-four times, appearing but fifty 
times in a repetition of half a dozen tragic parts. 

Garrick’s ambition was to “ go West.” In conse- 
quence of his success in the city, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden theatres were almost empty. In 
self-defense, Garrick was engaged at Drury Lane, 
with a salary of £500 a year, and other advantages. 
In the summer of 1742, he fulfilled an engagement 
in Dublin, where he drew such crowds that a fever 
breaking out at the time was called “the Garrick 
fever.” In April, 1747, he became an owner of Drury 
Lane Theatre, paying £8,000 for a half share. After 
that, he had £800 a year for acting, £500 for man- 
agement, a benefit, and an average of four to five 
thousand pounds as his share of the year’s profits. 
With the exception of the two years (1763-65) which 
he spent in foreign travel, Garrick was thirty-four 
years on the London stage; his list of characters, 
as summed up when he quitted it, extended to the 
number of one hundred, and he was the original 
representative of thirty-six of these. Of his original 
characters, twenty belonged to tragedy. In June, 
1776, at the age of sixty, he retired from the stage, 
and sold his half-ownership of Drury Lane Theatre 
to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, then in the flush of 
youth and fame as author of The Rivals, The 
Duenna, and The School for Scandal. Garrick had 
paid £8,000 for the property some twenty years be- 
fore, and sold it for £30,000. Whatever he touched 
seemed to turn to gold. 

There comes a time to most men when they settle 
down into marriage. For some years after the es- 
tablishment of his position as joint-lessee and chief 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, Garrick’s relations 
with Peg Woffington (as the lively Irish actress was 
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familiarly called) were more intimate than proper. 
She was young, clever, popular, fascinating, and 
beautiful; she conversed well, sometimes wittily; 
but, to use the gentlest language, her unsteadiness 
of conduct was such that she perpetually was un- 
faithful to the ties which connected her with Garrick. 
If he could have had any reasonable hope of the cor- 
rectness of her future, he was willing to forget the 
notorious impropriety of her past conduct, and 
“make an honest woman of her,” as the saying was, 
by marriage. At last, but not without great pain, 
he parted from her. The union he contemplated 
would certainly have done deep injury to his per- 
sonal position, for the lady’s career had been fla- 
grantly notorious, before and after she lived under 
his protection. He was destined for a happier fate. 

The separation from Woffington took place in 
1745, when Garrick was in his thirtieth year. About 
that time there appeared, as a star dancer on the 
lyrical stage of London, a Viennese young lady, 
named Eva Maria Veegel, professionally known as 
Signora Violetti, whose grace, beauty, and profes- 
sional abandon excited general admiration. Garrick, 
becoming enamored of her, induced her to retire 
from the stage, and they were married, in June, 
1749. Garrick was then thirty-three years old, and 
besides providing a residence for his bride in South- 
ampton Street, near his theatre, had a handsome 
villa at Hampton, on the banks of the Thames, ex- 
ercising a generous hospitality to a very large circle 
of friends, in both domiciles. The union was ex- 
tremely well-assorted; for the lady had something 
higher than affection and admiration for her spouse, 
whom she regarded almost as a superior being; 
while Garrick may be said to have been deeply in 
love with his wife during the rest of his life. There 
was no issue of this felicitous union. By Garrick’s 
will, his widow was handsomely provided for, his 
London and his country residence being left to her, 
besides £6000 in money, and £1500 a year for life, 
payable out of his estate. It was calculated that no 
actor ever died so wealthy. Prudence, as well as 
the fame which made fortune, had enabled him to 
realize about £100,000. 

Mrs. Garrick survived until October, 1822. She 
died at the advanced age of ninety-eight, having 
been born in 1724, eight years after her husband. 
She maintained her mental faculties to the last, and 
is said not to have had occasion to consult a, doctor 
during the last half century of her life. 

Garrick was a man of considerable natural powers, 
greatly improved by considerable knowledge of the 
world, and the society of many of the best informed 
men of the time, in London and Paris. He spoke 
fluently and well; he wrote with ease and grace, 
and his industry as a dramatic writer and adapter 
was very great and generally successful. In Baker's 
Biographica Dramatica, he is set down as author or 
adapter of thirty-seven pieces, and is credited with 
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having 


written the character of Lord Ogilvie in 
George 


Colman's admirable comedy of The Clan- 
destine Marriage. He wrote a great many pro- 
logues, epilogues, and occasional pieces, besides 
songs, epigrams, and facetie beyond counting. 
How much of a “polite letter-writer” Garrick was 
may be judged from his published correspondence 
(in two quarto volumes) with the most eminent per- 
sons of his time,—professional, literary, theatrical, 
artistical, and noble, in his own country and abroad. 
Over two thousand letters in this collection are evi- 
dence of the ease, elegance, wit, and good sense with 
which he wrote. 

It was Garrick who reformed the costume of the 
British drama. Before his time, it was customary to 
find Macbeth strutting on the stage in the red coat, 
gold lace, epaulets, military boots, and full-bottomed 
wig of a general in the British army, while Lady 
Macbeth, fair Cordelia, hapless Desdemona, and 
love-sick Juliet exhibited themselves with powdered 
heads, enormous hoops, and brocaded gowns which 
swept the stage with their enormous trains. 

Of all his friends, and he had many, burly Sam. 
Johnson was the only one who sometimes spoke 
harshly of him. The fact is, Johnson was a little 
envious of the ease with which his former pupil had 
sprung into fame and fortune, and sometimes fancied 
that the actor was ostentatious in parading the results 
of his success. But no one durst abuse the player 
within earshot of the sage. He did justice to his 
numerous good qualities, particularly his liberal 
charity. It had become common to speak of Gar- 
rick's love of money, though he lived at the rate of 
from three to four thousand pounds a year (a large 
amount, a century ago), but the fact is, Garrick be- 
longed to that rare species of men who spare to spend, 
and who, while carefully looking after the sixpences, 
can afford to disburse pounds for liberal purposes. 

Goldsmith's celebrated character of Garrick can- 
not be properly omitted even in this slight sketch. 
It is this :— 


Here lies David Garrick; describe him who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man; 

As an actor, confessed without rival to shine; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line; 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings,—a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colors he spread, 
And beplastered with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 

*T was only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turned and he varied full ten times a day. 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick; 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame; 
Till, his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 
Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 
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But let us be candid, and speak out our mind,— 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while you got and you gave! 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you raised, 
While he was be-Rosciused, and you.were be-praised ! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies; 

Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill, 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will; 

Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 


This character, severe but just in its analysis, 
forms part of a poem called Retaliation, which was 
not published until a fortnight after Goldsmith's 
death, and is believed to have been his latest com- 
position ;—indeed, it is an unfinished piece. 





Dear Colman. 


Garrick, who died on January 2oth, 1779, was 
buried in Poet's Corner, Westminster Abbey. Ed- 
mund Burke remarked to Sheridan, who was chief 
mourner, that the statue of Shakspeare seemed to 
point to the grave where the great actor of his works 
was laid. In the monody which he subsequently 
wrote, Sheridan thus fixed the idea :— 

The throng that mourned as their dead favorite passed ; 

The graced respect that claimed him to the last; 

While Shakspeare’s image, from its hallowed base, 

Seemed to prescribe the grave and point the place. 

The letter which we subjoin, from David Garrick 
to George Colman, translator of Terence, and author 
of a great number of plays, belongs to the fine 
collection of autographs in the possession of Mr. 
Ferdinand J. Dreer, of Philadelphia. 


D* Hoadly breakfasted with me this morning & longs to have a little theatrical chat 


with us — if you are disengaged to morrow at Tea drinking about six, or before, as you 
please, we shall rejoice to burn our shins w* yours round a clear fire in Southampton 
Street Townley has sent y* Farce, but his opinion he reserves till I see him—D"' Hoadly 
saw it, laugh’d at y* title & desir’d to read it—He’ll bring it with him to morrow—He is 
ignorant that it is yours. If you have a mind to oblige him he would be glad that you 
would read Y® Widow of y* Mill which I send you from D’Ancono by his Brother & w™ 
is now tickled up by y* Reverend for y* Stage—I have given him my thoughts, & he wishes 
for yours. do as you please, you know you are safe with him, for he is all compliance, & 
taking nothing amiss, & has a vast opinion of you — If you will meet him to morrow say 
so because he’ll send his servant to morrow morning to know. 











George Colman, to whom this note was written, , is the person mentioned in Garrick’s note. The 
made Garrick's acquaintance about the year 1756. | Rev. James Townley, head-master of Merchant 
Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Manchester, had Tailor’s School, London, was long reputed to have 
two sons. The eldest, Doctor of Medicine, wrote | written the farce of High Life Below Stairs, first 
some professional works, and the popular comedy | acted at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1759, and often 
of The Suspicious Husband, and died in 1757. John | attributed to Garrick. In no list of plays is there 





Hoadly, the younger son, a Doctor of Divinity, and | 
Prebendary of Winchester, wrote some poor plays; | 
is believed to have assisted in the composition of | 
The Suspicious Husband, and was very intimate | 
with Garrick. He died in 1776, and, most probably, 


any mention of a piece entitled The Widow of the 
Mill. It is impossible to arrive at the date of Gar- 
rick's note. He had a life-long habit of neglecting 
to date his letters,—a heinous fault, to be classed 
with that of publishing a book without an index. 

















LOGIK; oder, Der bestrafte eingebildete Sohn. 
Im ersten halben Jahr und schon, 
Ganz voll Philosophie, 


Kam Fritz, der hoffnungsvolle Sohn, 
Von der Academie. 


Kaum Kommt er in der Aeltern Haus, 
Kramt der gelehrte Mann, 

Bei Tisch, der Weisheit Schiitze aus, 
Und zeiget, was er kann. 


Gelt, spricht er, werthster Herr Papa, 
Sie sagen: es sind zwei 

Gebratne junge Hiihnchen da, 
Ich aber—es sind drei. 


Aqui, es sind zwei Braten hier, 
Und eins steckt ja in zwei: 
Ergo, so zeigt die Logik mir, 
Sind auch der Braten drei. 
Recht so, versetzt der Herr Papa, 
Gott segne dein Bemiihn! 
Ich nehme den, den die Mama, 
Nimm du den dritten hin.—Anon) mous. 


Translation. 


LOGIC; OR, THE CONCEITED SON CHASTISED. 


BY CHARLES J. LUKENS. 








The first half year away, now done, 
Crammed with philosophy, 

Came rattling Fred, the hopeful son, 
Home from th’ academy. 

He'd scarcely passed his parents’ door, 
When this bright youth began, 

At board, to turn his wisdom o’er, 
And prove himself a man. 

Is it not true, my worthy sire, 
You say, there is a pair 

Of roasted pullets—just from fire?— 
But I hold, three are there! 

Atqui, a pair includeth one, 
To add unto the brace: 

Ergo, they 're three. My proof is done! 
Papa! how stands the case? 

‘Tis true, my son, replied papa ; 
Lord bless thy filial pains! 

So, I'll take this one; that, mamma; 
The third for thee remains! 

Philadelphia, April 29th, 1875. 


>-=a-;or - 


THE BOOTBLACK. 

Tue bootblack is a peculiar creature, he is sui 
generis, there is none like unto him, and he resem- 
bles no one. He is a distinct individual. He 
stands out prominently among the human oddities 
of a large city, having his own characteristics, his 
own views of life and men, and his own opinions 
of the world. He is a nomad, an Arab, a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. He has no aspirations, no 
hopes, no ambition. He knows nothing of the past, 
and cares but little for the future. Existence is one 
long present to him. The only aim he has in life 
is to polish leather. The production of brilliancy is 
the end and object to which he is devoted. He has 
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no Cares, no sorrows, no anticipations, no disap- 
pointments. The world may wag on; war and 
bloodshed may bring bitter tears and keen anguish 
to the nations; races may be disenthralled; dynas- 
ties crumbled and overthrown, and new empires 
erected, but he lives in serene and blissful uncon- 
sciousness of a world beyond his sphere of action, and 
cares for nothing but an ample supply of fractional 
currency and an unlimited number of unblacked 
boots. Political questions do not agitate his bosom; 
the fashionable world has no charms for him; tailors’ 
bills are unknown documents, whose mysteries he 
will never be called upon to solve. The intricacies 
of polite society he may never have occasion to un- 


| ravel. His rhetoric is not that of the schools; his 


knowledge of literature is confined to the songs that 
are purchased for a penny. Gold may fall or rise 
without disturbing his equanimity; quotations of 
stocks do not excite his imagination, nor the temp- 
tations of the stock board his cupidity. 

It would be impossible to describe his origin, or 
his birth or parentage. He certainly must have had 
ancestors, but a family tree is a vegetable produc- 
tion concerning which he would display complete 
ignorance. It is possible that he does not know who 
his parents are ; as far as his knowledge is concerned 
he may simply have grown, or been won at a raffle, 
or been put together by machinery. He is certain 
of one fact only,—that he is in existence. He never 
increases in stature, or, if he does, he drops out of 
the ranks like an over-ripe apple, and goes some- 
where else,—nobody knows where or when. Even 
his garb is peculiar. Did any one ever see a boot- 
black with a new suit of clothes on him, or even with 
any part of a suit, any ene garment that was fresh 
from the tailor? We think not. He is clad in an- 
cient apparel invariably ; ragged at the elbows and 
knees; tattered and torn all over; covered with the 
uncleanliness that is furthest removed from godli- 
ness, and seemingly unconscious of the blessed and 
healthful results of a proper and timely application 
of soap and water. And yet his clothes must have 
been new once. 

The race of beotblacks is not a beautiful one. 
The curved line finds but few illustrations of its 
comeliness among them. Their faces are prema- 
turely old; they present the pitiful spectacle of youth 
that is aged in experience, a youth that has had 
all the softness and tenderness rasped out of it by 
hard contact with the world. They are sharp and 
shrewd beyond their years; but they are generous 
and kind to each other, and when occasion calls it 
forth,.from out those long-closed fountains of affec- 
tion, will bubble up the pure clear stream of tender- 
ness and love that lies unsuspected and unknown 
beneath the rude form. 

They have no head-quarters, no fixed residence. 
Their names are not in the directory, and the tax 
collector never troubles them for the amount of their 
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incomes. By day you can see them on the State 
House pavement, sitting in groups, engaged in a 
mild species of gambling with pennies, the winner 
being decided upon by upturned heads or tails; or 
you find them at the hotel doors, where young men 
of gay and brilliant attire lounge against the posts, 
and stare at passing ladies who trail their volumi- 
nous skirts through the pools of tobacco juice which 
dot the pavement. If there is a suspicion of dull- 
ness about your boots, the bootblacks swarm around 
you with eager appeals to be allowed to “shine ‘em 
up,” or “blacken ’em,” or else with the more definite 
application—“ black yer boots?” It requires some 
resolution to resist their evident determination to do 
so whether you will or not, and you are a lucky 
man if you get off without being “shined.” 

Not only in the daytime do they congregate at 
the hotel doors, but at night they still pursue their 
avocation. Far on into the late hours they perse- 
cute the pedestrian with their earnest and determined 
appeals, until as the State House clock points to 
the near approach of midnight they disappear, not 
to their homes, for they have none; not to sleep in 
comfortable beds, for they never pressed their heads 
to a pillow; but, if you have sharp eyes, you may 
see little forms resting in the shadow of some door- 
way, curled up on the hard stone step, with the head 
resting on the box which contains its stock in trade, 
or within the narrow walls of some dry goods box 
left upon the pavement, there to sleep as soundly as 
you in your carved bedstead, and with not half as 
many ‘thoughts of the morrow, not near so many 
cares and troubles and anxieties to drive away the 
sweet restorer of tired nature. 

They never come down late to breakfast, and 
have no occasion to make an elaborate toilet. The 
eating stand at the corner of the street gives the 
bootblack a cup of coffee and a roll for a few pennies, 
and the hydrant in the State House yard suffices him 
for a wash-stand when he feels inclined to use one. 
But the bootblack is not particular upon this point; 
he does not take naturally to water; he is afflicted 
with a mild form of hydrophobia as a general thing. 
Sometimes he ventures an excursion by steamer to- 
Smith’s Island, where any aquatic propensities he 
may possess can be indulged for a trifle, and those 
ablutory processes carried on which are otherwise 
neglected. He is not a religious creature. The 
denominational differences of the churches do not 
affect his mind, nor is he versed in distinctions of 
creeds. He never attends Sunday Schools, and 
could not repeat the catechism if you paid him for 
it. But he knows all the popular songs of the day; 
he can sing with an unmelodious earnestness, and 
whistles with surprising elegance. 

Slang expressions he has always at command in 
profusion, and will make your blood run cold by his 
murderous attempt to speak the English language 
if you open a conversation with him. He is a de- 





voted admirer of variety shows, and when he can 
afford it, seeks the gallery of the theatre with eager 
delight. With his pocket filled with groundnuts, 
and his jaws in active motion, he leans over the 
railing waiting for the curtain to rise, but in the 
mean time gazing at the audience below, and occa- 
sionally dropping nutshells down on their heads, 
or else indulging in facetious remarks upon the per- 
sonal appearance of certain individuals. When the 
curtain rises, and his first outburst of rapturous ap- 
plause has subsided, he remains quiet, criticising 
the performance. He signifies his satisfaction by 
stamping, by whistling on his fingers, shrill and 
loud, by loudly expressed opinions upon the merits 
of the song, the breakdown, or the ballet, and by 
numerous “hi-hi’s,” “bully for you,” etc. Nor is he 
insensible to the orchestral effects. No sooner do 
the big fiddle, little fiddle, trombone, and triangle 
commence, than he, with his companions around 
the whole circle of the gallery, begin to mark time 
with a violence that threatens to bring down the 
edifice, and only ceases his efforts when the last 
vibration has died away, and the curtain ascends.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 





THOUGHT IMPERISHABLE. 

THE considerations in favor of the indestructi- 
bility of our perceptions and ideas are not merely 
of a theoretical nature; there are also facts which, 
however strange they may appear at first, are very 
simple; if we bear in mind that in the mental world, 
as elsewhere, nothing perishes. Works on medi- 
cine and psychology cite numerous instances where 
languages apparently altogether forgotten, or memo- 
ries apparently effaced, are suddenly brought back 
to consciousness by a nervous disorder, by fever, 
opium, hasheesh, or simply by intoxication. Cole- 
ridge tells a story of a servant-maid, who, in a fever, 
spoke Greek, Hebrew, and Latin; Erasmus men- 
tions an Italian who spoke German, though he had 
forgotten that language for twenty years; there is 
also a case recorded of a butcher's boy who, when 
insane, recited passages from the Phédre which he 
had heard only once. All these facts are so well 
known that they need only here be cited; they, with 
many others, prove that in the depths of the soul 
there exists many a memory which seemed to have 
vanished forever. . . We daily experience 
thousands of perceptions, but none of these, how- 
ever vague and insignificant, can perish utterly. 
After thirty years some effort—some chance occur- 
rence, some malady—may bring them back; it may 
even be without recognition. Every experience we 
have had lies dormant within us: the human soul 
is like a deep and sombre lake, of which light reveals 
only the surface; beneath, there lives a whole world 
of animals and plants, which a storm or an earth- 
quake may suddenly bring to light before the as- 
tonished consciousness. 


























Both theory and fact, then, agree in showing that 
in the moral, no less than in the physical, world 
nothing is lost. An impression made on the nervous 
system occasions a permanent change in the cere- 
bral structure, and produces a like effect in the mind 
—whatever may be understood by that term. A 
nervous impression is no momentary phenomenon 
that appears and disappears, but rather a fact which 
leaves behind it a lasting result—something added 
to previous experience and-attaching to it ever after- 


wards. Not, however, that the perception exists | 
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continually in the consciousness; but it does con- | 


tinue to exist in the mind, in such a manner that it 
may be recalled to the consciousness.—Tu. R1IBorT. 








SPECIMENS. 
OuR thanks are due to the following gentlemen for speci- 
mens of printing, many of which are of rare excellence :— 
WM. F. GEDDES’ SONS, Philadelphia. 
FICKARDT & JACKSON, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
REED BROTHERS, Taunton, Mass. 
T. R. MARVIN & SON, Boston. 
BAKER, SCHMIDLAP & CO., Indianapolis. 
THOS. A. DAVIS, Maysville, Ky. 
E. T. HARKRADER, Middletown, Ohio. 
ST. JOSEPH STEAM PRINTING CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 
HOWARD CHALLEN, Philadelphia. 
HOWELL EVANS, Philadelphia. 
WM. SYCKELMOORE, Philadelphia. 
S. REED JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh. 
JEFFERS & ROGERS, Coatesville, Pa. 
B. H. COTTLE, San Jose, Cal. 
SIDDALL BROTHERS, Philadelphia. 
L. F. LAWRENCE & CO., Boston. 
SYCKELMOORE’S ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

This is the title of a handsome volume of some hundred 
and fifty pages, lately published by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. It is full of information concerning places of 
interest in Philadelphia; and this is given carefully, com- 
pactly, yet pleasantly. The work will be of great value to 
the thousands who will visit our city in 1876 to participate 
in the Centennial celebration of the founding of the Republic. 
A CENTURY AFTER: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 

and Pennsylvania. 

ALLEN, LANE & ScoTT and J. W. LAUDERBACH have 
begun the publication of a subscription work with the above 
title, which is to be completed in fifteen parts. It is edited 
by Edward Strahan (Earl Shinn), and the illustrations 
will be from designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. Darley, 
J. D. Woodward, James Hamilton, F. B. Schell, E. B. 


these eminent artists, and the fact that the engraving will 
be by Mr. Lauderbach, give ample assurance that the artistic 
portion of the work will be unexceptionable. The typo- 
graphical execution of the first number (by Allen, Lane & 
Scott) will commend it to all lovers of fine books. 








To Readers, Correspondents, and Anxious Inquirers. 


publishers of The Proof-Sheet. They are also Type 
Founders, in Philadelphia,—which may account for the 
milk in your cocoanut, (See the Typographic Adveriiser, 
Spring Quarter, vol. xx, No. 80, p. 592.) A Fair Hil? 





THE LITTLE MAID OF ARCADEE. 


BY W. S. GILBERT. 


Little maid of Arcadee 

Sat on cousin Robert's knee; 
Thought in face, and form, and limb, 
Nobody could equal him. 

He was rich, and she was fair; 
Truth, they made a pretty pair. 
Happy little maiden she! 

Happy maid of Arcadee! 


Moments sped, as moments will, 
Rapidly enough; until 

After, say, a Month or two, 
Robin did as Robins do,— 
Fickle as the month of May, 
Jilted her, and ran away. 
Wretched little maiden she! 
Doleful maid of Arcadee! 


To her little home she crept; 
There she sat her down and wept; 
Maiden wept, as maidens will, 
Grew so thin, and pale, and ill, 
Till another came to woo,— 
Then again the roses grew. 
Happy little maiden she! 

Happy maid of Arcadee! 


a 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
DAMON & PEETS, alias THE NEW YORK STEREOTYPING 
Co., have for some time issued, in newspaper form, their 
business advertisements and specimens of the ‘‘cheap mat- 


| ter’’ they have to sell printers; and they have managed to 





get these through the post office at newspaper rates, instead 
of paying postage on them at transient rates, as the law re- 
quires. 

For this mongrel compilation they took the title of «« The 
Proof-Sheet,'’ which we devised and applied to our magazine 
eight yearsago. This may have been done by them through 
sheer poverty of invention, but it was not ignorantly done. 
They knew of our periodical, for they sent us their bogus 
newspaper from the beginning, with a printed direction to 
«« The Proof-Sheet, Philadelphia."’ 

During the ‘‘ Conference '’ whose proceedings were report- 
ed in our last number, there was a good-natured reference 
to D. & P.'s disreputable action, which had been passed by 
in silence for more than a year, and which was at last men- 
tioned merely incidentally. But Damon & Peets, a/ias The 
New York Stereotyping Co., se¢ém to be wholly insensible 
of the forbearance with which they have been treated, and 


| have actually construed the trivial switching given them at 
Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and others. The reputation of | 


the Conference into an exercise of severity. This appears 
in the following pitiable outcry, which, in double-leaded 
type, is sandwiched between the advertisements and «cheap 
matter” issued by them on May roth, and sent through the 
mails as a newspaper :— 

More GEeNTLEMANLY PuBLisHERS Neepep.— There is a semi- 
annual publication in Philadelphia which sports two dates at the head 
of each issue. We were entirely ignorant of its existence until last 
week, when a friend handed us a copy of the January and March 


| number, containing a most ungentlemanly and indecent attack on 


T. MAcK.—Collins & M’Leester are the proprietors and 


the publishers of the Proof Sheet. The article is not bright enough 
to create a revolution in journalism, nor true enough to carry a sting, 
but it is unclean with low blackguardisms, and slang words. Such 
epithets as “Gull,” ‘‘ Dead Beats,” “‘ Bastard Sheet,” and such cheap 
phrases as “Sue a beggar and catch a louse,” are freely indulged in. 
Considering the source, however, we care very little for Messrs. 
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Collins & M’Leester’s Billingsgate. We don’t “gull” our patrons by 
advertising old styles of type as new, as they do. If the few people 
who read their paper want to know whether we are “ Dead Beats” 
or not, let them write to any reliable house with whom we do busi- 
ness; if Messrs. C. & M’'L. think they would accumulate more 
**Lice” than they now have by sueing us, let them write to the 
banks at which we do business for reference. We shall continue to 
supply our customers with cheap matter, and the best type at the 
lowest rates (we don’t sell C. & M’L.’s type!), whether the above 
gentlemen like it ornot. The sheet mentioned also affects a literary 
feature. The editor ought to go to night school. Any school-boy in 
the country could have told him that the poem he copied and credited 
to ‘fan unknown author, probably a lady,” was written by U. R. F. 
Taylor. He writes advertisements very well, but when he dives into 
literary matter he reminds us of the old adage: ‘‘The higher up the 
monkey climbs the more he shows his tail.”’ 

OUR SURGEON is now in Germany, carefully studying 
the most approved practice in the transfusion of blood. 
Before returning, he will visit Paris, and supply himself with 
a case of the most approved and powerful scalpels and for- 
ceps. When he arrives home (if thé weather be cool, and 
the Board of Health does not forbid the procedure) it may 
be thought worth while to flay THE STEREOTYPE GULL,— 
as Our Boy Tom has appropriately christened the illegiti- 
mate proof-sheet. Then, if DAMON & PEETs, alias THE 
NEW YORK STEREOTYPING Co., make a noise, it wili not 
be, as now, without cause ;—they may be excused for wail- 
ing when they then consider their plight @ posteriori. 

a sctipaiiliadaipes cate. 
Notice 
How gracefully Mr. Alvord, of the Bradford (Pa.) Reporter, 
pays a compliment :— 

In calling attention to our new dress last week, we inadvertently 
omitted to mention the fact that our outfit was purchased from the 
celebrated foundry of Cottins & M’Lessrer, Philadelphia. Their 
types speak for themselves; but we desire to say, for the benefit of 
the craft, that the firm is one of the most accommodating, obliging, 
and satisfactory houses to deal with it has ever been our good fortune 
to come in contact with. Publishers desiring anything in the line of 
fixtures will certainly find it to their interest to visit Messrs. CoLLins 
& M’Leesrer’s establishment. 

A Scotch Girl’s Answer. 

A COUNTRY lass was driving a donkey to a fair in Ren- 
frewshire one fine summer morning. The donkey was a 
laggard, and was more intent on cropping the roadside herb- 
age than on going to the fair; but the girl did not put her- 
self about. . Pleasant thoughts of her sweetheart were pass- 
ing through her mind, and she sang gayly to herself. An 
Irish laborer overtook her, and, as he passed, he said, «* My 
darling, you're as lively this morning as if you had been 
newly kissed." The happy girl at once answered, «If ye 
think, Pat, that a kiss makes ane lively, I wish ye wad kiss 
my cuddy, for he's unco stiff this morning!"’ 

saisecie Dilla 
Nautical Sermon. 

WHEN Whitefield preached before the seamen at New 
York, he had the following bold apostrophe in his sermon :— 
‘Well, my boys, we have a clear sky, and are making fine 
headway over a smooth sea, before a light breeze, and we 
shall soon lose sight of land.—But what means this sudden 
lowering of the heavens, and that dark cloud arising from 
beneath the western horizon? Hark! Don't you hear dis- 
tant thunder? Don’t you see those flashes of lightning? 
There is a storm gathering! Every man to hisduty! How 
the waves rise, and dash against the ship! The air is dark! 
The tempest rages! Our masts are gone! The ship is on 
her beam ends! What next?’’ It is said that the unsus- 
pecting tars, reminded of former perils on the deep, as if 
struck by the power of magic, arose with united voices and 
minds, and exclaimed ‘: Take to the longboat!"’ 





Courtesy. 

WE find that that apostle [St. Paul] who had most to do 
with the world, and who understood its requirements best, 
and who, at the same time, was inferior to none of the 
Twelve in knowing ‘ the mind of Christ,’’ used on all occa- 
sions—and even when the honorary designation sounded 
like a satire upon the person—every customary appellative 
of courtesy.—ISAAC TAYLOR. 

mass = ee 
News. 

A NEWS-LOVING woman was one evening entertaining 
her husband with a copious detail of a most wonderful event 
that had occurred somewhere, and which, she said, she verily 
believed, having had it from her neighbor, who never told 
a lie in her life. The husband, however, expressed some 
doubts about the matter, which so highly exasperated his 
wife that she passionately exclaimed, ‘‘ There never was on 
the face of this earth such a provoking, cridel/erous man as 
you are; I verily believe, that were you to hear me swear 
that I was dead, you would not believe me.’’ The patient 
husband calmly replied, «‘ Indeed, Kitty, I had rather hear 
anyone swear that than you.” 

HO 
Our Boy Tom’s Pickings and Remarks. 

... A GENTLEMAN said to an old lady who had brought 
up a family of children near a river, «I should think you 
would have lived in constant fear that some of them would 
have got drowned.”” ‘Oh no,’’ responded the old lady, 
«we only lost three or four in that way."’ 

... Professor. How do you decline pecunia? Student. 
With the greatest reluctance. 

. .. NEVER undertake to get a lady's watch repaired, or 
you will be held responsible for its defects ever after. 

... Professor. What important change came over Burns 
in the latter part of his life? Student. He died. 

. .. ‘* JOHN, where was the minister's text last Sunday?" 
««Let me see,”’ said John, ‘I believe it was in the 
Oh, bother my short memory! I can't recollect the place, 
but the words were, ‘Sleep on now, and take your rest.’”’ 
‘«« What did he make of that, John?’’ «(I don’t know,"’ was 
the replyf «‘ for he's continually been telling us that truth is 
practical; so, thinks I to myself, I'll take you at your word 
for once, and I never awoke till after the Amen.” 





... Student. Well, Professor, I have just discovered what 
I was cut out for. Professor. Well, what is it? Student. For 
loafing. -Professor. The man who did the cutting under- 
stood his business. 

. .. A BACHELOR, who was asked by a romantic young 
lady why he did not secure some fond one's company in 
his voyage on the ocean of life, replied, «I would, if I 
were sure such an ocean would be pacific."’ 

... Student of History. Professor, are kings and queens 
always the highest? Professor. Certainly, why do you ask 
such a nonsensical question? Student. Because I noticed 
that in a game of railroad euchre, the joker—— Professor. 
Leave the room, sir! 

. .. A MAN in Newcastle, who served four days ona jury, 
says he is so full of law that it is hard work for him to keep 
from cheating somebody. 

. . . Professor [kindly]. What is the matter, Mr. Gray? 
You look unwell. Sophomore [with a volume of Christian 
Martyrs in his hand]. My breakfast was burned at the steak ; 
that's what's the martyr with me. 

. .. A BOSTON paper speaks of a boy who was ‘‘ supposi- 
tionably drowned seven years ago.’”’ 
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COAT-OF-ARMS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


APPROVED BY THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
TO DETERMINE THE SAME, 





No. 2835. Price, 60 cts. 





No. 2837. Price, $1.25. 





No. 2838. Price, $1.25. 


THOMAS’S COMPOSING STICK, | 
WITH PATENT REVERSIBLE KNEE. 








The patentee presents this Improved Compo ing Stick to the Craft 
with the conviction that it will supply a want long felt in obviating 
all the disadvantages and inconveniences that have, more or less, 
attended all composing sticks heretofore introduced. It is simple, 
neat, and firm in construction, while the bead in the back adds greatly 
to its strength, and the clamp (4) close to the bend of the knee (n) 
also prevents it from giving or spreading with tight sj acing. 

It is well known to printers that the point of the knee (c) on all 
sticks invariably becomes rounded by constant wear. One of the 
great advantages claimed for this Patent Composing Stick is that the 
knee is reversible, so that by changing it about, a new side is pre- 
sented,—virtually a new knee,—thus making it equal to wo sticks in 
point of durability. 

Steel. German Silver. 
6-inch Composing Stick, 2 inches deep . $1.50. . . . $2.00 
6-inch ~ oe - o> 2.0. 2.25 
6-inch ei = - | We se 





Every additional two inches, in Steel Sticks, 25 cents extra. 


For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Phi'ade!phia. 
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THE COST or PAPER 


Computed and Tabulated for the Printer and the Publisher. 
By EUGENE H. MUNDAY. Published by COLLINS & 
M'LEESTER, Letler Founders, No. 705 Yayne Street, 
Philadelphia. Oblong quarto, with side index; flexible 
cloth. Price, $1.25. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


These Tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250, and 1000 
copies of any job,—whether a full sheet or any part of a sheet be used. 
They are calculated for paper costing from $1.00 to $12.00 per ream. 
The work also contains a Table of the Cost of Paper per Ream 
and Quire, of from 7 to 70 lbs. per ream, and from 10 to jo cents 
per pound. Also, our well-known ‘lable of the Quantity of Paper 
Required for any Job. ‘The Tables are constructed with great 
clearness and simplicity. They are printed on Brown’s best ledger, 
and have a side index which makes them perfect for ready reference. 








FLEETWOOD SCROLL-SAW. 


This is a neat and portable contrivance, in which a small saw can 
be worked with great rapidity by means of a treadle. The saws are 
put in place and taken out with the greatest ease. They are of vari- 
ous degrees of fineness, and adapted for working wood or metal. 
FLeEtwoop, No. 1, is very carefuliy fitted and handsomely finished, 

works true, has iron table, veneered with walnut; auxillary steel 
screw clamps, for holding the finest saws; wheel guard, double 
foot-treadle, and will do the most delicate work in bone, wood, 
shell, or metal. With % doz. assorted saws, $15.00. 

FLEETWwoop, No. 1.—Mounted on new stand, with boring attach- 
ment. Price, complete, $25.00. 

FLeetwoop, No. 2, is a very good machine, same size throughout as 
No. 1; has iron table, japanned ; single treadle; is well fitted and 
tastefully finished, and will do good work. Coarse saws (Nos. 
6 and 7) only can be used in this machine. With 4 saws, $10.00. 

FLeEetwoop, No. 2.—Fitted with spindles for the steel screw-clamps, 
for fine saws, and double foot-treadle; will do fine work. With 
14 doz. assorted saws, $13.00. 

4@>~ Our illustration represents the No. 1 machine, complete, with 
boring apparatus, which is an essential adjunct. We especially re- 
commend this machine to the skil!ful printer. For sale by 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Philadelphia. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTING INK WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. E. Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
«* Drum Cylinder Presses .15 to .20 

«« «« Hand Presses +20, .25, #30 
BookInk . +30, « 49 +50, «75, 1:00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft © +40, «50, -75 


Red, Sea seete se gaper a bhipaear t= 


Scarlet Red ° « 3.90 
Deep Red . . . - « 2 2 « 23.00, 3.50 
DE “wise 8 6 + «© 6 0 2 $00, 5000 


Carmine. . . « + + «© « + 10.00, 32.00 
Ultramarine, fine . . . . . « 2.00, 3.00 


ES SS a eee 
Light Blue . . . - + + « « 3.50, 2.00 
DC «6 6 « 0 « « « 298960 
Green . + « «© 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Green, deep Se er. ye ee 
ParisGreen . . - » «+ + + + + 2,00 








PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy fo. 75 I. ba 1.50 
Scientific American Ink . . -40 
American Agriculturist Ink . . . . .40 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow Comes or near - 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


White .. o © 0 «95 
Brown . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (brown, yellow, “as 1.00 tO 2.00 
Sienna . oe + 5.50 
Olive. eae 8S o « «© &g§0 
Tints of all shades « Ri 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


ANILINE INKS. 
eer ae oe see © me 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple, bluish . + + 16.00, 24.00 
Magenta . ... § 00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 





790.5 pjoy 6$ oN ‘FO[TTIO MYOA MAN 


Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 

will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon . + 2.00, 2.50, 3-00 


Mauve, reddish .° 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


— INKS. 
Ultramarine . . i on 15 +75» 1.00, 1.50 
— _ ordark . . +75, 1.00, 1.50 
Red © © © 6§$&» 3.00, 2.90 
ES aos gk a +50, .75, 1.00 
WOROW . « 6 0 0 ot ot 0 ch) 698, B00 
5 5 2 6 ee +s ee 2am 
White o 2 o © sO, 08, 2.00 
Ink for Bag work: .... Fes rates 


Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 
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Printing Blaterial 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia 








No. 2819. Mortised. Price, $2.25 








No. 2820. Two mortises. Price, $2.25 
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No. 2821. Price, 40 cts. No. 2822. Price, 40 cts. 





COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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No. 2823. Two mortises. Price, $2.25 








No. 2824 Price, 4c cts. 





No. 2825. Price, 30 cts. No. 2826. Price, 30 cts. 











No. 2827. Three mortises. Price, $2.50 


; ot ddddlalane > 


No. 2828. Price, 40 cts. No. 2829. Mortised. Price, 60 cts. 


COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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No. 2830. Two mortises. Price, $2.25 
2 ’ > 














No. 2832. Price, $1.25 








No. 2833. T'wo mortises. Price, $2.25 





No. 2834. Price, $1.00 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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» THOMAS W. PRICE C3 


505 Minor Street, 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND 


DEALERS IN 





SPECIALTIES: 
Bill Heads Printers’ Cards 
and and 
Statements, Card Board, 

Letter dain Visiting and 

Note Heads, Wedding Cards, 
Einvelopes, Patent Direction Tags, 

Htc. Ete. Kite. Etc. 





— Lo 


PAPER RULING | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, anv CHEAPLY. 





FLAT WRITING PAPERS 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAKES. 


oe 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 





* 
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R.H.FORESTAL& Co 


22 South Fifth and 502 Minor Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


_— 


U2QIL AL QOIT SPI qUOWAS P| 








AGENTS FOR 


Hurlbut Paper Comp’s Fine Flat Writing. 
yYO4 SLNAOV 


. a : 


(Casn up appa wnppow ysaq ay Z) 


Weston’s, Brown’s, and 
‘s4advnq 


Jessup & Laflin’s Ledger Papers. 


ae " 4 


» pa ead “ . : iy ‘ _ enue i wr 
as a) OR sen = 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOOK, NEWS, SIZED AND CALENDERED, FINE TINTED, LABEL, COLORED, AND MANILLA 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL QUALITIES OF PAPERS. 


ODD SIZES AND SPECIAL TINTS MADE TO ORDER. 


>_> 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO RULING FINE BLANKS. 





A uniform grade of Note, Letter, Statement, and Bill Head Papers, put up in boxes of five hundred each, squarely 
trimmed and perfectly ruled. Send for Price List—Envelopes and Cards furnished at manu- 
facturers’ prices, less trade discount.—Your correspondence solicited. 


HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR PAPER CUTTINGS. 








Collins & M Leester’s Proof-Sheet. 
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ELECTROTYPES FOR SALE BY COLLINS & M’LEESTER. Price, $5.00. 
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Bird’s-eye View of the Centennial Buildings, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 





A handsome Lithograph of the above, size 22X28 inches, will shortly be published, and sent by mail to any address on receipt of $1.00. 








COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No, 705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








